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THE VILLAGE STORE 

BY MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 



NOBODY can live in a suburb, no- 
body rusticate in a "resort/' nobody 
can run into the country for a week-end, 
if of a sensitive turn of mind, without 
finding cause to bewail the exceeding 
badness of the commercial architecture of 
his place of residence, sojourn, or visi- 
tation. The domestic architecture of 
suburb, resort, or country village is im- 
proving year by year. "Village Im- 
provement Societies," in villages even 
far from the madding crowd, import 
notions of embellishment. Stately villas 
are coming to occupy the picturesque 
coigns of vantage, and pretty cottages 
to line the village street. As for the 
"resorts," the residential parts of them 
offer a choice of picturesque and amus- 
ing chalets, cabins, bungalows. The 
local tradesman alone does not seem to 
be affected by the esthetic uplift. 
Curiously, in his private capacity as 
householder and citizen, he may build 
and inhabit as pretty and modest a house 
as any of his neighbors. But the ugli- 



ness, inappropriateness, and vulgarity 
of his place of business are as staring 
and unconformable as ever. Insomuch 
that when your suburban friend takes 
you home with him for ovenight or over 
Sunday, the dismalness of the business 
quarter through which he drives you 
from the station is apt to extend its 
blight over the residential part, so that 
you cannot enjoy even that as you 
might if to get to and from it you did 
not have to traverse the "main street." 
The dwellings are improving by genera- 
tions, by decades. The "store" is as bad 
as ever. One is tempted to say worse. 
There are New England villages which 
retain stores as well as churches and 
houses, built by the village carpenter at 
the beginning, and down to the twen- 
ties and thirties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the colonial tradition had not 
yet died out, and the carpenter possessed 
and applied in his work the manuals 
which had come down to him from the 
colonial time, and was fain, when his 
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client would let him, to signalize the vil- 
lage store with a correctly drawn and 
carefully executed "order" of which the 
detail was as good as that of the 
neighboring houses, which is to say, very 
good indeed. But to him have succeeded 
carpenters of less training and discre- 
tion, who have abandoned themselves to 
the excesses of the wildest jig-saw- 
yery. Their latest malefaction, in the 
very village to which I particularly re- 
ferred just now as having a good store, 
is to hang a timber frame with a sheet 
of metal blocked off to resemble rough 
brickwork, which of course it does not 
do well enough to deceive a horse, let 
alone a farmer. The explanation is 
obvious enough, if that helped the mat- 
ter. Ruskin says somewhere that "the 
great aim of commercial art is conspicu- 
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ousness." Ponder that and you will 
understand why village commercial 
architecture is so bad. Every builder 
aims to be conspicuous by being seen 
above his neighbors and at the expense 
of his neighbors. Here is a vulgar mo- 
tive to begin with. His place of business 
is bound to be pretentious, while his 
place of abode is becoming less preten- 
tious. "Come and look at me," his store 
stridently demands, by its architecture if 
he owns it, by its glaring signs if he only 
rents it. There is no comity in the re- 
sult, and comity is one of the sources 
of attractiveness in the domestic build- 
ing, a consideration for "the neighbors" 
which the commercial building openly 
flouts. Again, the storekeeper, if he 
builds his own store, desiring in the first 
place difference, instead of the conform- 
ity he ought to desire, endeavors to make 
his building impressive by making it out 
of scale with its surroundings. If the 
main street where he builds it is nat- 
urally and properly a three-story street, 
if the cost of land does not warrant 
building higher than three stories, 
he builds four "to show his power," 
and devotes the fourth, for which there 
is no demand for rental, to storage, dis- 
torting and spoiling the whole streetful 
of lower buildings in the process. Part 
of this magnification may be "civic," an 
effusion of local patriotism in a "boom" 
town, a desire to vindicate it as a four- 
story town, let us say, and to discount 
the day when it shall be such. The ill 
effects of his "folie de grandeur" are the 
same. 

Finally he desires that his building 
shall look more costly than it is. This is 
an obviously vulgar motive, and the de- 
vice which is most commonly employed 
to put it in practice, the sheet metal 
cornice, is perhaps the vulgarest archi- 
tectural expedient ever resorted to by 
man. Nothing could be more preten- 
tious and ridiculous, nothing a more 
complete negation of architecture than 
this imitation of a stone cornice, inflated 
to three or four times the size and pro- 
jection it would properly take if it were 
real, over a wall of common brick or 
plate glass. In New York the dreadful 
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thing has made its way from commercial 
to domestic building — if you can call a 
tenement-house domestic — and makes 
monstrous edifices which without it 
might be decent. All of the borough of 
the Bronx which is served by the ele- 
vated road is a riot of tin cornices. No 
one thing could improve our commercial 
architecture more, in town or country, 
than the stripping from all commercial 
buildings of this monstrous efflorescence 
of cheap finery. The buildings would 
at first look funny without it, like 
Casby in the novel with his hair and hat- 
brim off. But, with the tin cornice ab- 
solutely interdicted, they would shortly 
grow cornices of honest stone or baked 
clay, in some seemly relation to the walls 
they surmounted and the office they ful- 
filled. Local "improvement societies ,, 
desirous of improving the aspect of their 
respective burghs could not begin better 



than by agitating for the extermination 
of this monster. 

Upon the whole, the commercial build- 
ing of the summer resorts is worse than 
that of the suburbs or the smaller towns. 
For one thing, it is more provisional, 
being built to meet a demand for "the 
season" only, and not for all the year. 
The Jersey beaches, along with some of 
the prettiest cottages we have to show, 
have some of the most awful "business 
quarters." The business quarter of Bar 
Harbor, the last time I saw it, which to 
be sure was many years ago, was a ter- 
rible spectacle. It would have "queered" 
Paradise, if it had been the entrance to 
the same. Possibly it is not so bad now, 
but it looked then as if nothing short of 
a general conflagration would do it any 
real good. 

One wonders why the well-to-do own- 
ers of cottages and "places" at the re- 
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sorts, who are often interested in the 
real estate thereof, outside of their own 
residences, do not take steps to abate 
this nuisance. It is not only an eyesore 
to them, if their esthetic sensibility is as 
keen as they pretend, but it must have 
its deteriorating effect on the value of 
their property by diminishing the at- 
tractiveness of the resort. At every 
watering or otherwise summering place 
there are half a dozen summer residents 
who could buy up the business quarter 
to tear it down and engage competent 
architects to rebuild it in a seemly fash- 
ion. I know of only one such attempt. It 
was in Newport, the oldest and so much 
the richest of all the resorts, and was after 
all an individual and not an associated 
enterprise. That is the "Travers Block," 
in which a sensitive owner engaged a 
sensitive architect to make a row of 
stores which should be in keeping and 
character for Newport. The undertak- 
ing is a generation or so old, but none 
the less exemplary for that. It is dis- 
tinctly "in scale" for the place, and by 
no means shows that attempt to inflate 
the suburb or resort to "metropolitan" 
dimensions, which is the besetting temp- 
tation of the local tradesman when he 
does his own building. 

The owner of a strictly "proprietary" 
resort is, in this matter, upon a particu- 
larly enviable footing. He can control 
all the building of the place, even upon 
plots which it suits him to sell, and the 
commercial as well as the residential 
building. If the whole place is not in 
keeping, he can blame only his own neg- 
ligence or his own insensibility. But 
the owner of Lawrence Park, at Bronx- 
ville, is the only "promoter" I know of 
who has fulty lived up to his privileges 
in this respect, thereby setting an excel- 
lent example to other promoters. Bronx- 
ville itself, apart from the precipitous 
cliff at the station which is crowned by 
the hotel, has no more natural advan- 
tages than any other station on the Har- 
lem road. Yet, through supervision 
of its "business quarter" by the proprie- 
tor, the village has a great attractiveness, 
and nestles under the hotel like a par- 
ticularly picturesque European village 



under its tutelary castle. One might 
wish, indeed, that the new hospital con- 
formed more closely to the prevailing 
architecture. But the latest addition to 
the business buildings of Bronxville, the 
"Studio Apartments" with stores under- 
neath, besides its individual picturesque- 
ness, is as exemplary as any for its 
harmony and conformity. 

All Westchester is coming to be sub- 
urban, and suburbanity its proper 
architectural character. Not its actual 
character by any means, as he who goes 
about it has sadty to acknowledge. The 
business streets of its towns commonly 
testify the pretension of the suburban 
frog to blow himself up to the dimen- 
sions of the metropolitan ox. But there 
are exceptions enough, though rare 
swimmers in the vasty deep of preten- 
sion, to give comfort to the artistically 
minded traveler by auto or trolley, and 
to elicit his pencil or his kodak to note 
them. There was a model village bank 
in New Rochelle, of two modest stories, 
until its custodians spoiled it by erect- 
ing a superstructure of two more, and 
the effect of the original can now be ap- 
prehended only from old photographs. 
But there is a bank in Tarry town, just 
the bank, one says, which Tarrytown 
ought to have, which is left as it was de- 
signed. There is another at "Larch- 
mont Manor," which, as the historian 
has explained, is so called because it has 
no mountain and no larches, and never 
was a manor or part of a manor. This 
edifice, indeed, is rather rural than 
suburban, and thus is as unpretentiously 
in keeping with the character of the 
settlement as the bank of Tarrytown is 
with the character of Tarrytown, or as 
that of New Rochelle was with the char- 
acter of New Rochelle. And one re- 
joices to happen, on entering Tarrytown 
from the eastward, as the first object of 
the "business street," upon an excellent 
group of stores which were evidently 
designed by an artistic architect for the 
place they fill, and which "belong" as 
distinctly as the bank diagonally oppo- 
site to them. May the tribe of such 
buildings increase and the tribe of the 
other kind decrease to extermination. 



